THE RELIGION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Address delivered by Wilson M. Backus before Saturday Lunch Club, feb. 12. 


"In contemplating the hfe and character of Abraham Lincoln a 
great poet was moved to write as follows: 


“The man of amplest influence 
Whole in himself, a common good. 
Rich in saving common sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime.” 


When by common consent a man is held to be great in this measure 
we are moved to enquire into the cause of his greatness. When we 
look at the face of a watch and see the hands mark with accuracy 
the seconds, minutes and hours we know that underneath are springs 
and wheels mcving and measuring the action of the hands upon the 
face. Even so do we realize that the actions of great and good men 
are the result of guiding principles which control their lives. “To my 
mind, all men of exalted purpose are religious, whether they claim the 
distinction or not, for to be religious is to be in touch with God and 
all men of high purpose are his co-laborers in trying to achieve their 
ends. In this comprehensive view we may say that the high actions 
of all great men spring from religious principles, and it is our purpose 
today to lock for this source of action and direction in the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

If we are to call only those who have a church membership re- 
ligious we shall have to admit at once that technically he had no re- 
ligion for he never sought admission to a church organization. In the 
days of his comparative obscurity the churches had little care save that 
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of reprehension for him, but since his greatness and goodness is owned 
of men it has been claimed that he was of credal faith. It is difficult 
to know just what his relation was to the churches of his times, but 
if we are to believe the claims put forth he was converted seven dif- 
ferent times in as many different places. I am sure that not even his 
most bitter enemies would claim that he needed to be converted that 
many times. He has been claimed by the Spiritualists, because, when 
he was in Washington, he sometimes attended seances. He once stated 
that he could join a church whose creed would be Jesus’ summary of 
religion as love to God and man. As that is the authoritative state- 
ment of the Unitarian church it is felt by some Unitarians that it en- 
titles them to claim him, but so far as is known Lincoln gave no further 
reason for the claim. 

All that we know of his connection with organized religion is that 
his wife was a Presbyterian and that he went to church with her. 
His speeches are filled with pious phrases which might lead one who 
did not know the custom of the time to feel that Lincoln was an 
evangelical Christian, but, in point of fact, the language of the age 
was pletistic and no public speaker could really convey his meaning 
without using the phrases that were common to the time. Also we 
have to understand his age in order to understand his relation to its 
religion. It was a time in which the intellects of men were primarily 
concerned with religion and politics. [hese were the current topics of 
conversation and discussion. The religious world was roughly divided 
into two classes, believers and infidels. Under this division all who 
were not strictly orthodox were classed as infidels, and it was to this 
class that Lincoln belonged. 

Being born into an orthodox househeld I was reared to regard 
with some suspicion the great, martyr president, for though his life 
was pure and his deeds were great, these were discredited by his 
infidelity. But with the coming of independent manhood | came to 
think quite differently of his religious life, for I saw that he was not 
what the more discriminating age of which I was a part would call 
an infidel as he retained the essential elements of religion and only de- 
nied some of its transient phases. He wrote a book setting forth his 
religious convictions, but his friends induced him not to publish it be- 
cause of the baneful effect it would have upon his political career. 
From what we can learn of the book it was a rude endeavor: to set 
forth what is now revealed by Christian scholarship under the name 
of “‘the higher criticism,’’ and which work in no way detracts from the 
scholar’s standing as a Christian. 

The modern man has a distaste for classification in religion. He 
feels that it is too clusmy to express the delicate and subtle sentiments 
which pertain to individual conviction. Our fathers were not so mind- 
ed. ‘They insisted on pigeonholing men as a mail clerk distributes 
letters. The holes were labeled Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, 
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Catholic, Presbyterian, etc., and when any were not of the label they 
were remorselessly cast into the infidel waste basket. Our age con- 
siders this method false and misleading, and the most to which thinking 
men will consent is to be bracketed under the title “humanitarian,” 
with another bracket in contra-distinction entitled “‘sacerdotal.’’ Under 
this modern manner of distinction there is a strange mixing of names 
and those long accounted hostile are found to be of the same spirit. 

Lincoln clearly put himself within the humanitarian bracket by 
his assertion of Jesus’ creed of love to God and man, for, in the last 
analysis, we find that as God is seen through man human interests are 
manifestly of supreme importance. In thus placing himself he antici- 
pated the modern attitude, and was forced to pay the penalty that is ever 
exacted by society from those who are in advance of her code. 
Washington was subjected to the same criticism because he would not 
conform to the religious observances of his fellows. Of all such free 
souls it may be said as was said by the poet of Socrates, ““Thou wert 
born a thousand years too soon for the comfort of thy days.’’ But in 
another place the same poet adds what has come true of both our greatest 
heroes, “Ske demons of our sires become the saints that we adore.” 

It is hard to speak correctly of Lincoln’s religion on its mental side 
because his mind was so unusual. He had a strange mixture of the 
mystic, seer and rationalist in his mental makeup. His was a dreamy 
poetic nature such as pondered with sympathy all life problems. He 
was sympathetic to visions and dreams and, in a measure, was influenced 
by them. Such natures are subjected to profound melancholy, as was 
evidenced in his case by his love for that poem whose opening words 
are, “Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud>”’ 

_ To such a nature life is a subject for either tears or sneers. It is 
ever thus with the seeing man. Jesus was of like nature, and he wept 
over the woes that the weaknesses and evils of his people brought upon 
them. Even so did Lincoln, a seeing man, sorrow over the burden that 
was laid on humanity by its own folly. If such a man wins through 
the slough of despondency it is because he is aided by a sense of humor. 
This is what enabled Lincoln to lay aside for a time his load of care and 
restored to him the kind serenity which was so essential for him to have 
in those trying days. It enabled Jesus to see the light side of his country- 
men’s servitude. 

At root Lincoln was a moral prophet. If one studies the stories that 
are authentically his he will discover that they are always used to illumi- 
nate some problem of conduct. ‘The question he ever asked was, what is 
right? By this question he always meant, what is best for humanity? 
In so far as he could he strove to answer practically what his mind held 
to be best for his fellowmen. This was to him religion. I count it a 
great loss that I never saw Lincoln, but I know what he was like. 
Often have I paused before that faithful likeness in Lincoln Park, Chi- 
cago, and felt that every curve of that body and every seam of that fur- 
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rowed face spoke eloquently of brooding affection and a burden of love. 
I did not wonder that men called him “Father Abraham,” and I felt 
that if I had a load of sorrow to bear I could take it to him sure of sym- 
pathy and understanding, for he seems so human,—yust our kin .whose 
heart is wholly brotherly. 

Lincoln made no claim to the Christian name, but his habits and life 
were of its highest reaches. And was not his spirit kindred to that of 
Jesus? Who more than Jesus shone in the many pardons, the meekness 
that bore slights and reviling for country’s sake, the nature great enough 
to hold no malice? He kept company with earth’s nobility in his read- 
ing. His favorite contemporary religious authors were Parker and 
Channing. His mind was kin to theirs for, as all independent spirits of 
all ages, they had arrived at the common goal of such thinkers, that 
religion is for men and not men for religion. Because there are many 
such spirits today of all denominational names the spirit of Abou Ben 
Adam prevails—who, when he found he was not in the list of those who 
loved God, asked that he be written as one who loved his fellow-men 
when, behold! his name heads those who are written as lovers of God. 

In his religion we find Lincoln in a distinguished fellowship. From 
undated time the line of that fellowship extends. What they believed 
is only an incident, a mark by the way. ‘That they stood for progress 
is the essential matter, for progress ever means enlarging opportunity for 
the human spirit to express itself. How stately and grand the procession 
of these souls through history! “They are too exalted for names that 
breathe of separation for they are the jewels in our human fabric. And 
we are today celebrating the birth of such an one. A soul too large to 
label, for he was, in the highest sense of that fine term, catholic. 


